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THE OBELISKS AT ALEXANDRIA, 


Tue current opinion is, that Alexander the Great built 
this Egyptian city three centuries before the Christian era ; 
but a city of that name is mentioned long before his time, 
(see Jerem. xlvi. 25.—Ezek. xxx. 14. 16.—Nahum iii. 8.) 
and in the Sacred writings, under the name of Wo: the tem. 
ple of Jupiter Ammon stood in its immediate neighborhood, 
and, as Aiexander pretended to be the son of Jupiter Am- 
mon, it has been metamorphosed into Alexandria, or the 
city of Alexander. Diodorus says this city was twelve miles 
long, and contained 300,000 inhabitants. Ancient wri 
are very diffuse in the description of its superb. stra 
but of all these wonders, only three remain; two 
one standing, and the other lying on the 
the beautiful granite pillar incorrectly disting 
the name of Pompey. The celebrated Pharos = 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, 250 B. C. has long sinee disap- 
peared, and its place is occupied by that here represent- 
ed, which is called Le Grand Pharillon, and answers 
the same purpose. Le Petite Pharillon stands on the 
other side of the new entrance to the new harbour, 
where the Christians are compelled to expose their vessels ; 
the old harbour, which is the only safe one, having been ex- 
clusively reserved for the Mahometan ships, until the very 
recent relaxation of that rule in favor of the English. The 
two Obelisks under the denomination of the Needles of 
Cleopatra, are very interesting relies. Each of these co- 
lossal objects, which have beet celebrated for ages, and ex- 
cite just admiration for exquisite workmanship, and antiqui- 
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The Obelisks at Alexandria. 


ty, are formed of solid blocks of red granite, which were 
originally conveyed from the quarries in Upper Egypt, 
near the cataracts, and situated close to the sea-shore. 
Each may be 100 feet high, and from 180 to 190 tons in 
weight, upwards ef seven feet square at the base, and the 
four sides of both are richly adorned with hieroglyphics, 
sculptured upwards of one inch in depth. The pedestals are 
formed also of the same granite, each of them about nine 
feet square, and seven in height. These Needles have 
been considered part of the proud and lofty monument 
which had ornamented the entrance to the Palace of Cleo- 
patra, and, it appears indeed, to have been a very ancient 
practice, to set up such kinds of Obelisks, before edifices of 
splendor.— Wilson’s Travels. 
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Beyrr seemed to place its chief glory in raising monu- 
ments for posterity. Its Obelsisks form at this day, on ac- 
count of their beauty as well as height, the principal orna- 
mentof Rome; and the Roman power, despairing to equat 
the Egyptians, thought it honor enough to borrow the mon- 
uments of their kings. 

An Obelisk is a quadrangular, taper, high spire or pyra- 
mid, raised perpendicularly, and terminating in a point, to 
fas an ornament to some apen square, and is very often 
with inscriptions or hieroglyphics, that is, with mys- 
cters or symbols used by the Egyptians to conceal 
and disguise their sacred things, and the mysteries of their 
theology. 

Sesostris erected in the-city of Heliopolis two obelisks of 
exceeding hard stone, brouglit from the quarries of Syene, 
at the extremity of Egypt. . They were each 120 cubits 
high, that is, 30 fathoms, or. 180 feet: The emperor Au- 
gustus, having made Egypt a province of the empire, caus- 
ed these two obelisks to be transported to Rome, one where- 
of was afterwards broken to pieces. He durst not venture 
upon a third, which was of a monstrous size. It was made 
in the reign of Rameses: it is said that 20,000 men were 
employed in the cutting of it. Constantius more daring 
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than Augustus, ordered it to be removed to Rome. Two 

of these obelisks are still seen, as well as another of 100 cu- 

bits, or 25 fathoms high, and 8 cubits or 2 fathoms in diam-~ 
eter. Caius Cxsar had it brought from Egypt in a ship of 

so odd a form, that, according to Pliny, the like had never 

been seen. 

Every part of Egypt abounded with this kind of obelisks. 
They were for the most part cut in the quarries of Upper 
¥.gypt, where some are now to be seen half finished. But 
the most wonderful circumstance is, that the ancient Egyp- 
tians should have had the art and contrivance to dig even in 
the very quarry a canal, through which the water of the 
Nile ran in the time of its inundation; from whence they 
afterwards raised up the columns, obelisks, and statues, on 
rafis, proportioned to their weight, in order to convey them 
into Lower Egypt. And as the country abounded every 
where with canals, there were few places to which those 
huge bodies might not be carried with ease; although their 
weight would have broke every other kind of engine. —Rol- 
fin’s Ancient History. 


EVIDENCES OF THE RESURRECTION, 


Mr. B——, Be :trice and Edward. 


Mr. B.—The New Testament statement of the resurtec- 
tion accounts satisfactorily.for that which without it is unac- 
countable. The Jewish pretence of the body being stolen 
whilst the guards stationed to watch at the sepulchre were 
asleep, is palpably absurd: the body never could be produ- 
ced or traced, nor has any éther consistent or more probable 
account appeared. If the resurrection had not taken place, 
there was no reason why the disciples should propagate 
this new faith; they were Jews, and must have looked for 
another Messiah; they were poor and unlearned men, 
wholly unequal to contending with the power of the State, 
and must have been more disposed to let the matter be for- 
gotten, than to expose themselves for one who had disap- 
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pointed their expectations. On this great fact every one 
can judge: all parties agree that the Founder of this reli- 
‘gion was put to death; all agree that his first followers were 
put to death; all agree that, from the time assigned for his 
resurrection, the exertions of his followers were great and 
successful, beyond any thing in the history of mankind. It 
is also certain, that from them we have received the only 
system of professedly revealed religion, capable of univer- 
sal dissemination, and adapted for every age, which has 
yet been produced ; that this alone contains a perfect moral- 
ity, and motives sufficiently powerful to affect all ranks and 
stations in life. We also know, that to transmit this to us, 
they endured the heaviest afflictions, and closed lives of the 
most arduous exertion, by painful and ignominious deaths ; 
and to the last persisted in giving the same account, and 
made the fact of the resurrection of their Lord their great 
ground of consolation, as they had ever made it the great 
motive for action. Now, under all these circumstances, who 
will venture to reject their testimony ? Who will be so af- 
fectedly incredulous as to doubt the truth of what is thus 
solemnly assured to him, and yet be so grossly credulous as 
to believe, that a dozen fishermen, and other poor persons, 
in a despised corner of a despised province of the Roman 
Empire, totally destitute of all outward help, could con- 
trive and execute such a project as the overthrow of the 
various false religions which were held without its territory, 
though interwoven with the state, with domestic life, and ~ 
with the recollections of national glory ? 

Beatrice —It cannot be ; their statement is so disinter- 
ested, that it must be true. 

Mr. B.—But if any Jew or set of Jews had intellect to 
project such an undertaking, would they not also have some- 
thing like common sense in conducting it? Would they at- 
tempt the most arduous of all schemes by the very means 
likely to ruin it? Wherever was there a false religion found- 
ed upon such a basis, or promulgated by such means? But 
by what calculation E ywteagt etd we to account for these 
men purging their minds from the prejudices of their nation, 
and rising far above all that have preceded or followed them 3. 
striking at every species of vice with so bold and yet so un- 
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erring an aim, turning the human heart inside out, as though 
they had been all their lives absorbed in the study of it; 
expressing the most :mportant truths in the most uppolish- 
ed language ; teaching by example as well as precept; and 
to crown all, composing a character, the elements of which, 
were to all others unknown, developing its excellencies in 
the most varied and difficult situations, and yet preserving to 
it such an appearance of nature, that the mind is constraia- 
ed to own its reality as well as perfection? 

Edward.—And yet these men have left no other trace 
behind them but this religion. If this had been merely hu- 
man, surely some further information would have descend- 
ed to us. 

Mr. B.—But why should such men make such an at- 
tempt? Why as Jews should they seek to overthrow the 
fondest hopes of their country? Why as men should they 
act so contrary to the conduct of all others, as to inculcate 
the fear of God, by means which they knew hatefulto him? 
What could be their motive, what their. ultimate object? 
They did not unite for secular advantage to themselves, nor 
for their children, nor for their friends, nor for their coun- 
try. 
Beatrice.—It is unnecessary saying more; for nothing 
but contradiction in the religion itself, ean overthrow the 
power of the facts, that prove the New Testament was 
delivered to us by such men and under such circumstan- 
ces. 

Mr. B.—Nothing else ever can—this you must therefere 
bear in mind. We have proceeded step by step, till we have 
arrived at the conclusion, that miracles were wrought, which 
prove Christianity to be true; for it cannot be necessary 
now to argue against magic; nor can it need any leng con- 
sideration to shew that the power of suspending the laws of 
nature is in the hands of Him alone who ordained those 
laws. If we may not conclude that the miracles of the ~~ 
New Testament were really wrought, all reliance upon any — 
testimony, however, strong, must n end, and no set- 
tled principles of action between nd man can subsist, 
If we may not conclude from these miracles, that. the reli- 
gion in question is, of Divine origin, all confidence must 
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cease, and practical if not theoretical atheism must be the 
result. 

Edward.—Do you then think it necessary to pursue the 
subject farther ? 

Mr. B.—The accumulative force ef the evidences of 
Christianity is not yet seen; but the first great point is 
gained, if Christianity cannot be proved to be false, it must 
be admitted to be true; by which I mean, that the evidence 
already adduced is of that nature, that nothing short of 
proof that the observance of this religion involves an im- 
possibility can overthrow it, without overthrowing all the 
moral principles by which the moral world is kept to- 
gether. 

Beatrice.—We must see then what this religion involves, 
and enquire how far it can be observed. 

Mr. B.—The religion of the New Testament involves 
several very important considerations, and in its details per- 

‘ haps the sceptic may expect to find that weakness which 
could not be detected in its evidences. But if in these 
branehes also we find additional probability that it is from 
God, no excuse will remain for him, who upon less chanee 
would deem it the height of folly to pursue a different line of 
conduct to what prudence dictated. 

Beatrice.— How would you then consider the remaining 
portions of this subject ? 

Mr. B.—I\f the New Testament be inspired, as is gener- 
ally believed, any fault inconsistent with that inspiration 
overthrows its claims. If the religion therein inculcated 
profess to be of universal obligation, when from the nature 
of things this cannot be the case, it also falls to the ground. 
If it be founded upon the Old Testament, and connected 
with it as one system of religion, any objection which will 
overthrow the foundation, will destroy the superstructure 

also.— Conversations on the Evidences of Christianity. 
















HONESTY sm. THE BEST POLICY. 


A NoBLeEMAN, travellifig in Scotland about six years ago, 
was asked for alms'in the High-street of Edinburgh, by a 
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little ragged boy. He said he had no change, upon which, 
the boy offered to procure it. His lordship, in order to get 
rid of his importunity, gave him a piece of silver, which the 
boy conceiving was to be changed, ran off for the purpose, 
On his return not finding his benefactor, whom he expected 
to wait, he watched for several days in -e place where he 
had received the money. At length the nobleman again 
passed that way, and the boy put the change. he had procur- 
ed into his hand, counting it with great exactness. His 
lordship was so pleased with the boy’s honesty, that he 
placed him at school with the assurance of providing for 
him. 


ELLEN AND SOPHIA; OR, THE BROKEN HY- 
ACINTH. 


CHAP. I. 


Review of my life—My guardian—The old fashioned mode of educa~ 
tion—Extract from an old spelling bookh—-My sister Sophia—Her 
lovely character—My treatment of her. 


Many months had passed since I had endured a loss, the 
bitterness of which neither time nor reflection had power to 
mitigate. I had endeavoured to flee from the recollection 
of it, to seek a diversion of my thoughts in employment, in 
change of place, in amusements. My friends had ind 
me in every fancy which occurred to my afflicted mind, with- 
out effect; at length, a pious young friend advised me no 
longer te shrink frou the red with which my heavenly Fa- 
ther had thought pr to chastise me ;_ but thoroughly te 
ihspect my own conduct, to take a view of my life, and see 
what there was therein which required amendment ; “ for 
God,” said she, “doth not afflict willingly the children of 
men, as we are well assured by this mstance, that when 
there was no sin on earth there sorrow ; and that 
God the Son could not suffer ontil he by.his own free 
will imputed to himself the sins of the human race, with 
which he endowed himself as with a robe of crimson dye, 
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and hence became wounded for our transgressions and 
bruised for our iniquities ;”—thus, said she “ sin and suffer- 
ing are and ever must be inseparable—hence the cry of the 
unhappy should ever be, Lord, deliver us from sin, let sin 
no more have dominion over us, enable us to cast away out 
own unrighteousness, as the Lord ocr Saviour having en- 
dured the penalty, freed himself from the self-imputed guilt, 
and was again enabled to stand forth with that lustre of di- 
vinity, which is as infinitely above the glory of the mid-day 
sun, as the Creator is above the most excellent of his crea- 
tures.” 

I was led by the advice of this my friend, to endeavour to | 
submit myself to my afflictions, and with this intent I not 
only took a review of my past life, but requesied my friend 
to put it down on paper, knowing that she was much better 
able to express my feelings as I described them, than I my- 
self could have done at that time, or for many years after- 
wards. In consequence of this there remained to me such 
a memorial of early life as few persons are possessed of. 

This memorial lay by me many years and was often the 

“subject of private meditation, and it is not till within a few 
weeks when deprived by death of the only friend then re- 
maining, whose name is mentioned in my history, that I 
have come to the resolution of making it public for the ben- 
efit, I trust, of other young people who may have felt any 
inclination to commit the same faults as those which, by 
their consequences, inflicted such bitter sufferings on my 
early life. 

IT have no recollection whatever of my father, nor, in- 
deed, a very clear one of my mother, neither of the place 
of fny birth, which wassomewhere ifthe neighbourhood of 
L———.- My early life from the death of my parents till 
T had entered my twelfth year, was spent in the house, and 
under the control of my guardian and his family, consistin 
of himself his wife, and two daughters, the one a widow an 
the other a single woman. My guardian had made a band- 
some independence,im trade, and though a well meaning 
man had few ideas besides those connected with traffic ; and 
I cannot better describe the female parts of the family than 
by saying, that they were persons of that ordinary sort with 
whom we meet every day; not having a single opinion inm- 
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dependent of their own little world, which consisted of the 
few neighbours who lived around them, in the smart village 
in which their habitation stood, about fifteen miles from 
town, My uncle and aunt were absolutely ignorant of hu- 
mar nature, and in consequence entertained the opinion of 
many inexperienced persons, that children might be mod- 
dled to any thing accerding to their teacher’s ploasure ; and 
they thought that ail was well with them so long as they 
could be compelled to observe certain forms, and adhere to 
certain rules of conduct which affected the exterior only, 
and left the beart wholly unchanged and the faculties in a 
state of lethargy. 

I know uot better how to explain the sort of duties which 
were required of us, than by transcribing a page from an 
old spelling book of the last century, in which the charac- 
ter of a good girl is deseribed with great accuracy, accord- 
ing to the prevailing opinion of the best judges in those 
times, 

“ Miss Polly always rises. from her bed the moment the 
maid taps at the door, she gets up immediately and lays her 
pillow and her coverlid quite strait ; she then dresses her- 
self with the greatest care, not a spot or stain is to be seen 
on her slip though she has worn it a year and a half, nor a 
rumple in her apron. When she is dressed she sits down to 
her sewing, and I warrant you she has done the best part of 
a seam before the family are ready for breakfast, When 
she hears the breakfast bell she is in haste to come down, 
and she does not forget to remind Master Jacky, her broth- 
er, to use his pocket comb behind the parlour door before he 
appears in the presence of his parents, 

It would do your heart good to see the pretty courtesies 
made by Miss Polly to each individual of the family as she 
enters the room, and to witness the genteel manner in which 
she returns the compliments paid to her by the company ; 
also to observe the prudence and discretion with which she 
reproves Master Jacky, when he departs from the practices 
of breeding, &c.” 

nfortunately I am obliged in this place to desist, the old 
spelling book having here lost a page ; however, I have no 
doubt, that what I have already transcribed is quite suffi- 
cient to convey the ideas I wish to my readers, and to give 
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them a just notion of the manner in which I was treated 
under my guardian’s roof. 1 was the Miss Polly of the 
family, the good girl of the house, the excellent Miss Polly, 
of whom the young ladies were extremcly proud, as I was 
considered to be no’ mean specimen of their skill in educa- 
tion. 

And now I must proceed to describe the sweet compan- 
ion of these my early days, of whom I have not yet spoken ; 
although the image-of this ever-lovely and beloved one is 
weven in unfading colours, in the web which memory hath 
wrought as the record of my early days. 

This lovely companion was no other than my sister, my 
twin sister, my own beloved Sophia; one hour gave birth 
.to each, one cradle supplied a common resting place for 
both—we were nursed on the same knees, we inhaled the 
same nourishment, and we were as two stems united in one 
root. Ah! lovely Sophia, sweet and pure spirit, why wast 
thou taken and thy worst half left? but it was to be, and it 
was for good. At the first glance we were twins in appear- 
ance as well as by nature; the complexions the hair, the 
heighth, the general turn of feature, and colour of the 
eyes, were the same, but the accurate discerver might have 
speedily observed the difference; the impress of the re- 
newed nature was, | have no doubt, marked from very early 
life on the brow of my Sophia, whilst it was wanting on 
mine. The Almighty commonly works by means, yet he 
retains to himself the privilege of doing his own will, and 
effecting his own work, without human help, and not unsel- 
dom in so doing confounds the reason ‘and experience of 
proud and self-sufficient man. 

Such, indeed, was the case in his dealings with my little 
sister, who though wholly unacquainted with the language 
of the professor, evidenced from lisping babyhood the spirit 
of the redeemed—that meek and humble, gentle and thank- 
ful spirit, which no education can impart, no instruction can 
inspire ; hence she retained through life that dove-like ex- 
pression, that soft and tender character of countenance, 
which is so seldom observed after the lapse of the first 
few years, I might say months, of infancy. 

As the lightning plays on the impassive ice, so did evil 
communications ever seem to glide over her pure mind, for 
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& moment making it to glow, and then leaving it cold and 
unmoved as it had found it; yet this coldness, this impass- 
iveness, existed only for unholy communications; never 
was a mind more apt for the reception of heavenly and 
lovely images, and although the first part of her life was 
passed in scenes where she encountered as little that was 
either spiritually, mentally, or naturally excellent, as might 
well be conceived, yet it was marvellous how many sweet, 
affecting, and elegant ideas, had some how or other found 
admittance into her mind even at that period. With all 
these sweet qualities she wanted that certain something 
which would have made her acceptable in my guardian’s 
family—she was very easily alarmed, and on the slightest re- 
proof shrunk into herself, retired from notice, and in conse- 
quence was not at hand and ready on all occasions to. per- 
form those little services, and fulfil those petty duties of cer- 
emony on which so much emphasis was laid by our precept- 
ors. When addressed by strangers her answers were not 
ready, nor her compliments at command ; her amusements 
too were not of a sort with which our elders could sympa- 
thize, and she had no remarks to make on the passing oc- 
currences ef life; in consequence she was not a favorite, 
She was often spoken of in the family as a child of inferior 
abilities, and I was constantly directed to remind her of 
such and such observances, a hint at the same time not be- 
ing unseldom added, that it was happy for Sophia that she 
had such a sister and companion as Ellen. 

In consequence of this management I became very for- 
ward in evidencing my zeal and discretion, by laying down 
the law in high style to my sister, and giving her as many 
hints behind the parlour door as those which were betowed 
on Master Jacky by that specimen of juvenile perfection, 
the amiable Miss Polly; and even now I cannot réflect 
without a starting tear, on the sweet and dove-like manner 
in which my lovely Sephia would sometimes remonstrate 
with me on the high tone which I chose to take with her— 
are we not twin sisters my dear Ellen, she said, on one well 
remembered occasion ; if we do not Jove each other, whom 
should we love ? 

But, why do you suppose J don’t love you? I answered. 
Because, she replied, when .you can see a fault im me it 
Von. IX. No. 7. 20 
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seems to please you, and net make you sorry, and that can’s 
be true love. 

What are you talking about true love, I said, what can 
you know about it ? Have.you ever read any of those books 
about these things, which our guardian has forbidden us ? 

No, she replied, but I have read the Bible, and.1 know 
where to find the example of pure and holy love, such as 
there never was but one, What love was that, Ellen, which 
our Father shewed us, when he sent his only Son to die for 
us ? 

(To be continued.) 


NATURAL THEOLOGY, 


GR, EVIDENCES OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY, COLLECTED 
FROM THE WORKS OF NATURE. 


We have occasionally put our young readers in mind of the great 
ebject which is aimed at in these interesting quotations from Dr. Pa- 
Jey’s work. And would again kindly warn them, not to suffer their 
minds to be wholly taken up with the interesting information which 
they contain, for the writer had another and greater object in view. 
The curious facts which he has brought forward, from natural bistory, 
for the illustration of his subject, are certainly full of interest and in- 
struction in themselves considered—but the main benefit and object 
of them is, that we may learn the existence, the majesty and goodness 
of God by thus contemplating his works. And unless we accompany 
these wonderful accounts of God’s “ handy work” with such emotions 
of adoration and gratitude as they are intended to call forth, we lose 
their chief benefit and instruction. Our constant reflection should be, 
who is the author of all these wonders ? Who are we that he should be 
loading us with constant goodness and mercy? What should be our 
conduct towards such a being ? 


THE ELEMENTS. 


Wuen we come to the elements, we take leave of our 
mechanics ; because. we come:to those things, of the organ- 
ization. of which, if they be organized, we are confessedly 
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ignorant. This ignorance is implied by their name— The 
Elements. To say the truth, our investigations are stopped 
long before we arrive at this peint. But then it is for our 
comfort to find, that a knowledge of the cunstitution of the 
elements is not necessary for us. For instance, as Addison 
has well observed, “ we know water sufficiently, when we 
know how to boil, how to freeze, how to evaporate, how to 
make it fresh, how to make it run or spout out, in what 
quantity and direction we please, without knowing what wa- 
ter is.” The observation of this excellent writer has more 
propriety in it now, than it had at the time it was made: 
for the constitution, and the constituent parts of water, ap- 
pear in some measure to have been lately discovered; yet 
it does not, J think, appear, that we can make any better or 
greater use of water since the discovery, than we did be- 
fore it. 


THEIR SEVERAL DISTINCT USES.“ 


We can never think of the elements without reflecting 
upon the number of distinct uses which are consolidated in 
the same substance. The air* supplies the lungs, supports 
fire, conveys sound, reflects light, diffuses smells, gives rain, 
wafts ships, bears up birds. Water, beside maintaining its 
own inhabitants, is the universal nourisher of plants, and 
through them of terrestrial animals; is the basis of their 
juices and fluids: dilutes their food, quenches their thirst, 
floats their burthens. Fire warms, dissolves, enlightens ; is 
the great promoter of vegetation and life, if not necessary 
to the support of both. 

We might enlarge, to almost any length we pleased, upon 
each of these uses ; but it appears to me almost sufficient to 
state them. The few remarks, which I judge it necessary 
to add, are as follow. © 


AIR. 


Air is essentially different from earth. There appears to 
be no necessity for an atmosphere’s investing our globe: 
yet it does invest it; and we see how many, how various, 
and how important are the purposes which it answers to 


* See last Vol. page 317. 
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every order of animated, not to say of organized, being 
which are placed upon the terrestrial surface. 1 think that 
every one of these uses will be understoed upon the first 
menticn of them, exc®pt it be that of reflecting light, which 
may be explained thus, If | had the power of seeing only 
by means of rays coming directly from the sun, whenever 
1 turned my back upon the luminary, 1 should find myself 
in darkness. If 1 had the power of seeing by reflected 
light, yet by means only of light reflected from solid masses, 
these masses would shine, indced, and glisten, but it would 
be in the dark. The hemisphere, the sky, the world, could 
only be illuminated, as it is illuminated, by the light of the 
sun being from all sides, and in every direction, reflected to 
the eye, by particles, as numerous, as thickly scattered, and 
as widely diffused, as are those of the air, 

Another general quality of the atmosphere is, the power 
of evaporating fluids, The adjustment of this quality to 
our use is seen in its action upon the sea. [In the sea, wa- 
ter and salt are mixed together most intimately ; yet the at- 
mosphere raises the water, and Jeaves. the salt. Pure and 
fresh as drops of rain descend, they are collected from 

‘brine. If evaporation be solution, (which seems to be pror 
" bable,) then the air dissolves the water, and not the salt. 
Upon whatever it be founded, the distinction is critical ; so 
much so, that, when we attempt to imitate the process by 
art, we must regulate our distiWation. with great care asd nice- 
ty, or, together with the water, we get the bitterness, or, at 
least, the distastefujness. of the marine substance : and, af- 
ter ali, it is owing to this original elective power in the air, 
that we can effect the separation which we wish, by any art 
or means whatever. 

By evaporation water is carried up into the air; by the 
converse of evaporation it falls down’upon the earth. And 
how does it fall? Not by the clouds being all at once recon- 
verted into water, and descending like a sheet ; not in rush- 
ing down in columas from a spout; but in moderate drops, 

» as froma cullender. Our watering-pots are made to imitate 
showers of rain.- Yet, a priori, I should have thought ei- 
ther of the two former methods more likely to have taken 
place than the last. 
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By respiration, flame, putrefaction, air is rendered unfit 
for the support of animal life. By the constant operation 
of these corrupting principles, the whole atmosphere, if 
there were no restoring causes, would come at length to be 
deprived of its necessary degree of purity. Some of these 
causes seem to have been discovered, and their efficacy as- 
certained by experiment. And so far as.the discovery has 
proceeded, it opens to us a beautiful and a wonderful cecon- 
omy. Vegetation proves to be one of them. A sprig of 
mint, corked up with a small portion of foul air placed in 
the light, renders it again capable of suporting life or flame. 
Here therefore is a constant circulation of benefits main- 
tained between the two great provinces of organized nature. 
The plant purifies what the animal had poisoned: in re- 
turn, the contaminated air is mere than ordinarily nutritious 
to the plant. Agitation with water turns out to be another 
of these restoratives. The foulest air, shaken in a bottle 
with water for a sufficient length of time, recovers a great 
degree of its purity. Here then again, allowing for the 
scale upon which nature works, we see the salutary effects 
of storms and tempests. The yesty waves, which confound 
the heaven and the sea, are doing the very thing which is. 
done in the bottle. Nothing can be of greater importance 
to the living creation, than the salubrity of their atmosphere, 
It ought to reconcile us therefore to these agitations of the 
elements, of which we sometimes deplore the consequences,” 
to know, that they tend powerfully to restore to the air 
that purity, which so many ‘causes are constantly impairing. 


WATER. 


In water, what ought not a little to be admired, are those 
negative qualities which constitute its purity. Had it been 
vinous, or oleaginous, or acid; had the sea been filled, or 
the rivers flowed, with wine or milk; fish, constituted as 
they are, musi have died ; plants, constituted as they are, 
would have w:thered ; the lives of animals, which feed up- 
on plants, must have perished. Its very insipidity, which ~ 
is one of those negative qualities, renders it the best of all 
menstrua, Having no taste of its own, it becomes the sin- 
cere vehicle of every other. Had there been a taste in wa- 
ter, be it what it might, it would haye infected every thing 
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we ate or drank, with an importunate repetition of the same 
flavor. 

Another thing in this element, not less to be admired, is 
the constant round which it travels ; and by which, without 
suffering either adulteration or waste, it is continually offer- 
ing itself to the wants of the habitable globe. From the 
sea are exhaled.thuse vapours which form the clouds. 
The clouds descend in showers, which, penetrating into the 
crevices of the hills, supply springs. Which springs flow 
in little streams into the valleys; and, there uniting, become 
rivers.- Which rivers, in return, feed the ocean. So there 
is am incessant circulation of the same fluid; and not one 
drop probably more or less now, than there was at the cre- 
ation. A particle of water: takes its departure from the sur- 
face of:the sea, in order to fulfil certain important offices 
to the earth; and having executed the service which was 
assigned :to it, returns to the bosom which it left. 

Some-have thought that we have too much water upon 
the 3: the sea occupying above. three quarters of its 
et ape om But frat. te of ocean, immense as it is, 
may be no more than sufficient to fertilise the earth. Or, 
independently of this reason, I know not why the sea may 
not have as good a right to its place as the land. It may 

ionably support as many inhabitants; minister to as 
and aggregate of enjoyment. The land only affords 
a habitable surface ; the sea is habitable to a great depth. 


FIRE, 


Of fire*, we have said that it dissolves. The only 
idea probably which this term raised in the reader’s mind 
was, that of fire melting metals, resins, and some other sub- 
stances, fluxing ores, runving glass, and assisting us in ma- 
ny of our operations, chymical or culinary. Now these are 
only uses of an occasional kind, and give us a very imper- 
fect notion of what fire does for us. The grand importance 
ofthis dissolving power, the great office indeed of fire in the 
economy of nature, is things in a state’ of solution, 
that-is to say, in a state of . Were it not for the 
resetice of heat, or of a certain degree of it, all fluids 


* See last Vol: page 171. 
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would be frozen. The ocean itself would be a quarry of 
ice : universal nature stiff and dead. 

We see therefore, that the elements bear, not only a strict 
relation to the constitution of organized bodies, but a rela- 
tion to each other. Water could not :perform its office to 
the earth without air; nor existy as water, ‘without fire, or 
heat. 

LiGuT. 


Of light, (whether we regard it as of the same substance 
With fire, or asa different substance,) it is altogether: 
fluous to expatiate upon the use. No man disputes.it.. The 
observations, therefore, which I shall offer, respect that lit 
tle which we seem to — of its constitution. 

Light passes from the sun to the earth im-eleven minutes ; 
a distance, which it would take a cannon ball twenty-five 
years, in going over. Nothing more need be said to shew 
the velocity of light.. Urged by such a velocity; with what 
Sorce must its particles drive against, I will not say the eye, 
the tenderest of animal substances, but every substance, an- 
imate or inanimate, which stands in its way ? It mightseem 
to be a force safficient to shatter. to atoms the hardest 
bodies. 

How then is this effect, the consequence of such prodi+ 
gious velocity, guarded against? By a proportionable mi- 
nuteness of the particles of which light is composed. It is 
impossible for the human mind to imagine to itself any thing 
so small as a particle ef light. But this extreme exility, 
though difficult to conceive, it is easy to prove. A drop of 
tallow, expended in the wick of a farthing’ candle, ‘shall 
shed forth rays sufficient to fill a hemisphere of a mile di- 
ameter ; and to fill:it so full of these rays, that an aperture 
not larger than the pupil of an eye, wherever it be placed 
within the hemisphere, shall be sure to receive-some of 
them.: What floods of light are continually poured -from 
the sun ‘we cannot estimate; but the immensity of the 
sphere which is filled with-its particles;even if it reached no 
further than the orbit -of the earth; we ean in some sort 
compute: and we have reason to believe, that, 
this whole region, the particles of light lie, in latitude at 
least; near to-one another.. ‘The spissitude of the-sun’s-rays 
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at the earth is such, that the number which falls upon a 
burning glass of an inch diameter, is sufficient, when con- 
centrated, to set wood on fire. 

The tenuity and the velocity of particles of light, as as- 
certained by separate observations, may be said to be pro- 
portioned to each other: both surpassing our utmost stretch 
of comprehension ; but proportioned. And it is this pro- 
portion alone, which converts a tremendous element into a 
welcome visitor. 

It has been observed to me by a learned friend, as having 
often struck his mind, that if light had been made by a com- 
mon artist, it would have been of one uniform colour: 
whereas, by its present composition, we have that variety 
of colours, which is of sach infinite, use to us for the dis- 
tinguishing of objects; which adds so much to the beauty 
of the earth, and augments the stock of our innocent pleas- 
ures. 

With which may be joined another reflection, viz. that, 
considering light as compounded of rays of seven different 
» colours, (of which there can be no doubt, because it can 
be resolved into these rays by simply passing it through a 
prism,) the constituent parts must be well mixed and blend- 
ed together, to produce a fluid, so clear and colourless, as a 
beam of light is, when received from the sun. 


MATTHEW, XXV. 2. 
“ And five of them were wise, and five were foolish.” 


We are accustomed to employ a great variety of terms, 
and to make many nice distinctions in describing the vary- 
ing shades of human character. But the language of the 
Bible never descends to these particulars. It does not re- 
cognize those minute differences to which, in judging of 
each other, we attach so much importance. “ The right- 
eous and the wicked, the just and the unjust, the sheep and 
the goats—he that feareth the Lord and he that feareth him 
not,” such are the concise distinctions which divide the 
whole human race in the estimation of the Judge of all the 
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earth. The text furnishes us with one of a similar kind, 
“ The wise and the foolish.” 

It is exceedingly probable that if the ten virgins of whom 
this brief account is given, had been described by some hu- 
man observer, there would have been ten distinet charac- 
ters drawn ; and it is not very unlikely, that the statement 
of the text would then have been directly reversed; and 
that the five wise would have been called the five foolish. 
One of them, perhaps, would have been pronounced a _ hy- 
pocrite ; another an enthusiast; anether a bigot ; the fourth 
melancholy ; and the fifth mad. While the other five, who 
were, perhaps, “ wiser in their generation than these child- 
ren of light,’ might have been the subjects of high encomi- 
ums; for it often happens that those things whieh are 
“abomination in the sight of God, are highly esteemed 
among men.” One of them, it may be, would have been 
extolled for her grace and beauty; another for her distin- 
guished attainments; a third for her wit and gaiety; a 
fourth for her engaging manners; and a fifth for ber spirit 
and independence. However this might be, their charac- 
ters are very concisely, and certainly very faithfully summed 
up by Him to whom all hearts are —_ 3 passing over un- - 
important shades of difference, he declares that, “five of 
them were wise, and five were foolish.” 

God alone knows the worth of the soul that He has made; 
He alone can duly estimate the treasures of immortal hap- 
piness that are at stake ; or comprehend the terrors of his 
impending wrath. Nothing, therefore, in His mind, is wis- 
dom but that conduct which secures his favour; and the 
deepest folly, that which risks the loss of it. Thus the 
most sagacious and gifted men in the estimation of their fel- 
how creafbres, are often only fools in His sight: and “ the. 
foolish things of this world” will one day “confound their. 
wisdom.” 

This grand division of mankind still exists; and might 
be traced in every neighbourhood and in many a family. 
In passing the public streets we observe dwellings of every 
variety of style and appearance. Some bespeak opulence 
and splendour ; others comfort and competence ; others are 
avidently the abodes of penury and want. But these dif- 
ferences are of little moment. Enter these dwellings and 
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it will be found, that in some of them “ prayer is wont to be 
made ;” there are Bibles in every closet, and the fear of 
God reigns in the family. While other houses, on the right 
hand aad on the Jeft, witness only the bustle of business, 
the pursuits of pleasure, or the gratifications of ease and 
indulgence : religion is either banished such households al- 
together, or the mere form of it is maintained, while the 
god of this world receives the homage of the heart. Thus 
might the families of every town and village be classed 
into the wise and the foolish, And yet this division is too 
general; remark any particular family where a profession 
of religion is made; and even there, it will probably be 
found, that the same separation must be observed. The 
parents, perhaps, may be seen retiring to their closets to 
pray and to weep for themselves and for their children: 
while the children forget God, and care for none of those 
things. Or while one or two young persons in a family are 
beginning to think upon their ways and to turn to the Lord, 
the others remain indifferent and unimpressed; “some of 
them are wise, and some are foolish.” 

_ And: might not these words be inscribed on most of the 
pews in a place of worship? There sits one who knows 
something of the value of his soul—he hungers and thirsts 
for spiritual things; and prays and hears as for his life. 
Next to him, perhaps, is another, who either listens not at 
all, or hears only for amusement; or, at best, he proves to 
be but a stony ground hearer, who “having no root, his 
good resolutions soon wither away; or are choked by the 
cares and pleasures of this life.” 

It is a melancholy sight to see persons, Sabbath after 
Sabbath, taking their accustomed places, conforming to the 
ordinary modes of worship, but without making thé least ap-« 
parent movement towards the good ways of God. They are 
even content to class themselves with the unprofessing part 
of the congregation. And some are so ignorant and thought- 
less as to say, that as they make no pretensions, nobody has 
a right to find fault. Young people in many instances, ap- 
pear to rest, as it were, in their unconcern; as if they knew 
= that to them also,are freely offered all the blpanings a 

vation: and that they too,are personally warned to “ 
from the wrath to come,” 
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It is, however, no uncommon thing for the five foolish, 
occasionally to look with an indolent envy at the stock of 
oil with which the five wise are provided. “I wish I were 
as serious as such a one,” is the secret language of many a 

j—but this too often only means that they wish 
they were as safe. Why are not such wishes oftener 
cherished and followed up with earnest and importunate 
prayer? “All things are ready.” Let the most careless, un- 
impressed, and worldly-minded, but rouse themselves to ask, 
and even they shall receive the very same blessings that 
their most pious friends enjoy. There is oil enough for all 
the lamps; O, the folly of waiting till there is no time to 
procure it! When, however, persons do feel inclined, under 
any sudden impression, to ask, they have reason to take 
great heed that they do not “ ask amiss :” observe the terms 
that are emyloyed in the Scripture, as descriptive of true 
and prevailing prayer; we are exhorted to “lift up our 
voice for understanding ; to seek it as for hidden treasure; 
to strive, or (as it means) to agonize to enter in at the straight 
gate.” if such is the fervour and earnestness and diligence 
which the importance of the case demands, no wonder 
thatelistless, heartless, or occasional petitions receive no an- 
swer. 

Judging of others is an idle, uncertain, and most injuri- 
ous employmetit. It is not intended that these hints should 
set any one who may read them, about that unprofitable bu- 
siness. itis not for us to decide who among our acquaint- 
ance or fellow worshippers are wise, or who are foolish. 
No; but let every reader put the serious question to‘him- 
self; to which class do I beloug? where should £ be class- 
ed by him who decided in the case of those ten virgins, 
each of whom held a lamp, and professed to “ let her fight 
shine before men ?” It is possible that some may feel a dif- 
ficulty in answering the question because they are so fully 
determined to get oil to their Jamps in good time, that they 
cannot consent to class themselves among the foolish. But, 
alas! just so they also intended who at last were told to 
“depart.” In religion, there is no good time but the pre- 
sent time, and it is the highest folly, perceiving what is good, 
to defer being possessed of it. Let every one who is con- 
scious that the bridegroom’s voice would be to him @ sound 


, 
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ef terror and consternation, pray with unremitting earuest- 
ness to be made “ wise unto salvation,” remembering that 
appelling declaration which seems particularly applicable to 
persons who had made some profession, and were “almost 
persuaded to be Christians,” that “many shall seek to enter 
in, and shall not be able.” 


— 
ON FORGETFULNESS. 


« My dear Charles,” said Mrs. Ellerton to her little boy, 
“did you remove that geranium into the green-house last 
night, as I desired you ?” Charles blushed deeply, and re- 

lied, “ indeed mamma, J intended doing it, but Edward and 

went to play, and when I heard the bell ring for supper, I 
raninand quite forgot it.” The plant was foond severely 
injured by the frost, which so often succeeds the warmest 
days in spring; and Mrs. Ellerton, zlarmed for the conse- 
quences of careless forgetfulness in this amiable child, as 
well as grieved at the unfortunate fate of ber plant, endeav- 
oured to impress his mind with the importance of avoiding 
it in future, lest it should become habitual to him. While I 
sat listening with delight to her maternal instructions, I could 
not help feeling impressed with the many e@msequences ate 
tendant on this common excuse for inattention, and regret- 
ting that I, among the rest, had often sheltered myself be- 
neath it. I determined, however, to guard against it as 
much as possible for the future, aad by way of assisting my 
firmness in keeping this resolution, I determined to mark 
with attention the evils it every day occasions. 

Calling’one day at a friend’s house, I found the eldest 
child, a sweet little girl, about eight years old, in great dis- 
tress, and though my presence made her attempt to conceal 
her grief, still I could not but perceive the tears often roll- 
ing down her cheek. “What is the matter Charlotte,” 
I said, “ come tell me, what distreases you so much.” She 
hung down her head, and [looked to her mamma, as fearing 
I might have interfered with the parental discipline which 
the best of children sometimes require. However, before 
1 could speak, Maria, scarcely three years of age, rose from 
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neglected duties with the flimsy 
excuse, “I quite forgot it;” but does not this form an ad- 
ditional breach of duty, and an aggravation of our guilt? It 
as meow Be ps oy te rey enforced in. 
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The greatest part of English ner-names, and healer 
greatest account Camden shews are’ local, find borrowed 
_ from the places.in, N &c., where the respective 
persons who came over with the Conqueror and first bore 
them, had their possessions or their births ; such as, Morti- 
mer, Warren, Abigny, » Devereux, Tankeryille, Ne-. 
vil, &e. He adds there is not a village in Normandy but 
o pame to some yin England: . Others were taken 
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F i. e. fair hair 5 ee e. flaxen-or yellow ; 
Fan, Wiles eadonene . Finch; others from beasts,.as 
Fox, Wolfe; and by way of distinction, made 
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BENJAMIN WEST. 


Sketch of the Early Life of Benjamin West, Esq. late 
President of the Royal Academy of London. 
6 (Continued from page 212.) 

Swortiy afterwards a similar incident oceurred, which 
could not fail of being to advantage by originaljtals 
ent, In the following year, Mr. Pennington, a merchant of 
Philadelphia, who was related to the West family, came to 
io eid West. ‘This 'g was a mem- 

‘of the Society of F and, rer strictly asten- 
Sari diss libietpone ances, was a man of pleasing 
temper and induigent disposition. He noticed te drwings 
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the introduction of young children, and even infants, only 4 
few months old, to these idolatries, The little unconscious 
creatures were wade to their hands and bow their 
heads before a stock ; a, and. those who could 
scarcely walk were taught to carry a pair of candles, or a 

and o m the idol;.while in 






e boys of. four years old were knock- 
ing their heads against st he run in imitation of their eld- 
ers. Oh, it is grievous children so young and tender 
initiated into ‘foamed it is thus that idolatry gets 
engrained into them; they ‘it in, as it were, with their 








mother’s milk, and find it with their earliest re- 

collections. No wonder then coat they should adhere to it 

. pertinaciously fife, anc so many arguments - 
appeals, and ex to it. J was struck with 
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a and superstitious minds : the glare of the can- 
dles, the smoke of the ineense, the prostration of the wor- 
shippers, and the din of fire-works in front of the temple, 
altogether combine to attract the heathen mind, and to fos- 
ter a predilection for idol-worship. 1 felt my spirit stirred 
in me when I saw the city wholly given to idolatry, and I 
wondered at Eo teateans nce and run, ool suffering of Jehovah, 
that could bear with his rebellious creatures, and still spare 
a nation, by whom the ching which his soul hates, is sé ex- 
tensively and openly practised. From the temple I -pro- 
ceeded to distribute my tract throughout the town ; 1,500 
aye of it were cireulated in ‘the course of the day. —Reo. 
HZ, Medhurst. Si se 
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